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ABSTRACT 



Presenting a cultural overview of the Black man 1 s 
contributions to the American heritage, this syllabus encompasses six 
objectives; (1) tc expose students of all backgrounds to the 
aesthetically satisfying literature of the Elack writer; ( 2 ) to 
demonstrate Elack contributions to American culture in literature, 
music, and art; (3) to recognize and respect the uniqueness* of the 
Black experience in white America; (4) to guide the white student 
toward an appreciative understanding of the attitudes and 
philosophies cf Elack artists; (5) to develop in Black students a 
sense of "Self" and pride in their own heritage; and (6) to provide 
an atmosphere in which students of diverse backgrounds can exchance 
ideas, react tc literature and art, and respect each other's 
differences and similarities. Units for two different course 
approaches— chrcnclcgical and regional — are outlined, with each unit 
including objectives, suggested materials (literature, art, music, 
films, and filmstrips) , recommended approaches and teaching 
strategies, and a sample lesson plan. Included are an extensive 
bibliography; a discography of spoken records and music; lists of 
films, filmstrips, and Black periodicals; and an appendix containing 
attitudinal and factual surveys, art notes, and a list of resource 
centers. (JMC) 
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^NT RODUCTKK-; 

'.I'h e o b j c c t iv a s a n cl pli 5. 1 o r; o p h y fcli a t g a v e b i r t.l i t: o caul g u j d e d t h e 
development of this syllabus in Afro-American 'literature are clearly stated 
In the rhilosophy and Rationale (pages 1 - 3). Certainly all i.f those 
connected vnth the project fully subscribe to efforts Llml lead to the 
creation and irr.pl omen vat ion of curricula that reflect the richness and 
diversity of the various ethnic and cultural groups in American society. 

To repeat the objectives hern, therefore, would be redundant . What is 
worthy of mention, however, is the circumstances and conditions under which 
the committee privileged to create this course of study operated. 

Nc really representative cr effective course of study, syllabus 
or guide is produced without serious forethought, interchange of ideas, and 
hard labor. The guide offered here is no less a product: of such planning 
and labor. However, its birth and nurturing included other very essential 
elements as well-- joy, dedication, spirited participation, and diversity of 
composition. The ten Yonkers staff and student part icipants-~and our gifted 
and knowledgeable consultant. Dr. James Emanuel --met after school hours, 
weekends, and evenings to hammer out the specific phraseology of our unit 
objectives, to select the particular literary, art, music, audio-visual and 
other materials to be included, to determine what teaching strategies might 
bevSt implement these goals and materials, to discover what other ingredients 
might enhance and enrich the course ,and to edit and organize the material 
in convenient and comprehensible form. 

What emerged from our close association over a very concentrated 
perioc of time was, in some significant v?ays, the achievement of matey of the 
objectives we hope our students will realize when they complete their course 
in Afro -American literature* Blacks and whites alike on the committee 
increased their knowledge and understanding of a long neglected body of valid 
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manta of thoi.r people and a growing confidence in what they believed could mom 

effectively and fairly be pro a on ted t:o J'J ack and white: high school ?■ ( uderit:* 

and v/hat they believed might alienate or bore the students < Every •rm?et:.inp l 

provided an arena for exploring and exchanging ideas, the group me mb erf: 

becoming more and more open abort expressing their convict ions honestly., arguing 

their points steadfastly (and often with humor), a-vl ultimately resolving their 

few differences on firm educational grounds,. Having students on. the: commit tec 

kept teachers constantly aware of the group for whom the course was gee red. 

The students 1 comments and criticisms were invaluable and more f r c qu cn tly than 

not observed and accepted. They also learned some tiling --the Importance of 

precision in words and syntax, of clarifying goals and moans. And till of us 

learned something about honest respect tor i:he opinion of the other tallow, as 

well as about our c ommo n h urn ■?. n i t v , 

Yet all the above could not have been possible without the 

encouragement and assistance of many individuals: 

--Dr. Paul M, Mitchell, Superintendent of Schools, and Dr, William A* Shinroon, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for Secondary Education, for their 
commitment to and encouragement of this project 

--Mrs, Joan Chertok, Coordinator of Special Projects, for assisting us 
in acquiring the essential funds and guiding us in all the admin- 
istrative detail so necessary to having any project run smoothly 

--Mr, James Gallagher, Assistant Superintendent in charge of .Business Affairs, 
for permission to use the Board Conf erenc-e Room many Saturdays 

--Mr, James Raka , Custodian, and his most accommodating staff, for opening 
the building for us those Saturdays v;e labored 

--Miss Margaret Foley and Mrs, Sarah L, Lobato, our typists, for 
uncomplainingly retyping and coirecting our drafts until vs v?er:e 
satisfied with the finished product 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALE 

The preparation of this high school course syllabus in Afro-American 
literature is designed primarily to present the Black experience in literature, 
but is also inteiided to include such enrichment aspects as films, film strips, 
records, art and music so as to give a representative overview of the cultural 
contributions of the Black man to the American heritage. One of its primary 
goals is to implement the State Education Department's position paper of 
January, 1968, Integration and the Schools , Kecommendat Ion No. 10, which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

10* An accelerated effort to have, in all our classrooms, 
textbooks and other teaching materials that reflect in 
their content and presentation the ethnic and cultural 
diversity of .our world, and in particular, of American 
life. The curriculum should provide for all children 
an understanding of the Negro... and the background 
and nature of the present struggle for justice and 
equality of opportunity. 

Implicit in this recommendation is the obligation of the schools to 
present such material wholly and accurately and, as the Commissioner of Education 
stated in an April 18, 1968 memorandum to Boards of Education and Superintendents 
of Schools, "to deal with current situations with faithfulness in fact and spirit, 
not only for minority group children, but for all children...." 

With these words as a frame of reference, the following educational 
objectives have been formulated to encompass three general categories; knowledge , 

_ appreciations and social attitudes . 




1 . 



To draw die Black writer into the mainstream of the high school 
curriculum by exposing students of all backgrounds to a long 
neglected body of valid and aesthetically satisfying literature 
and art forms 

2. To demonstrate the special creative contribution of the spirit 
•made to the American cultural heritage, in words, song and art 
growing out of the unique Black experience 

3. To recognize and respect the genuine differences in the Black 
experience in white America, as well as to understand and 

, appreciate the universality of all individuals struggling and 
protesting in their environment, and thus to help eradicate the 
stereotyped images often assigned or imagined from a lack of 
sufficient or scientifically valid information 

4. To enrich, develop and guide the white high school student in 
a search for a more humane outlook by presenting the rationale 
for the attitudes and philosophies of various Black artists 

5# To develop in Black students a sense of Self and a pride in the 
accomplishments of people of their own race and heritage 

6, To provide an arena in which students of diverse backgrounds can 
honestly explore and exchange ideas and attitudes, react to the 
literature and art, interact with one another and, hopefully, 
understand and respect each other's differences and similarities 

To offer alternative frameworks for presenting the materials of the 
curriculum, the committee has evolved two course outlines whose common 
denominators include the overall objectives listed above, Unit I, and the 
concluding unit (in Plan I, Unit VI; in Plan II, Unit V), The specific 
plan for each approach precedes its delineation. It is also possible for 
a teacher to incorporate individual units from either plan within any 
standard high school literature course, and, indeed, teachers are encouraged 
to integrate these materials wherever possible. Teachers are also encouraged to 
use team teaching, where appropriate, to enrich and extend the classroom 
experience, especially for the art and music portions, which have been 
developed with the understanding that teachers with expertise in these 
fields will be handling the material. 

Because the teacher has a central role in the learning situation, his 



^nprcach to both material and student is crucial in setting the tone and 
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climate for effective response, and thus must be clearly defined at the 
outset. In presenting the suggested offerings, the teacher should be aware 
of the evidence from psychology of how students best learn and recall the 
words of William James in his series of lectures for the teachers of 
Cambridge in 1892: "No reception without reaction, no impression without 

correlative expression. These words hold particular pertinence for the 
teaching of a course in the literature of the Black man in white America 
and sugges: the teacher’s obligation to be as follows* 

1. To create in the student an awareness and appreciation 
of the perspective of e ach individual Black artist 

2. To guide the student in discovering f o r himself the 
artist’s aesthetic, as well as his vision 

2, To develop further the student's sense of Self and to 
expand h is vlsi on beyond himself 

4. To provide a free and fair- envi r onment for open dis- 
cussion and analysis 

5. To stimulate- the student to affectiv e r esponses by 
encouraging him to participate in the learning process 
through .hones t creative and even artistic contributions 



^William James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology; and to Students on Some 
of Life's Ideals (New York: Henry Holt c d Co., 1921), p. 33 
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PTAN OWE 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL APPROACH 



Although not a strict chronological survey of Black literature 
in America, this course plan docs rely on a time sequence, roughly by 
decades, to suggested the development of ideas and forms as they emerged 
in the various literary works, and as they express the Black experience 
in the twentieth century. 

Understanding that young people are chiefly concerned with the 
here and the now, this plan, as well as the alternate one suggested later, 
begins with an introductory unit, using contemporary and/or relevant ma- 
terials, that asks the question, "What is Black?” Having raised the 
quest ion --though probably not having answered it-- the subsequent units 
deal with how writers and artists in various time periods have responded 
to being Black in white America. The works selected show the desperation, 
the anger, the .hope, the regret, the humor, the pride, the creativity, 
the intellectual agility of the Black people and their artists. 

What this plan attempts to do is to put the literature in a 
perspective that allows the s indent to see how certain characteristics, 
certain themes, certain forms repeat themselves, are re-molded or emerge 
to suit the times, the climate and the c motions of the period. The* pri- 
mary basis for the selection of the works annotated in these pages has 
been their aesthetic value, those literary qualities that make their 
content so effective. Many works of great appeal and validity had to be 
omitted by virtue of sheer numbers, others because they were perhaps too 
mature or too abstract for high school students, still others because 
they might not have fit the general objectives established for the par- 
ticular units into which they fell chronologically , though certainly 
every effort was made to accommodate as many diverse works as possible. 



UNIT 1 -- What is Black? 

UNIT II — The Harlem Renaissance and Beyond 

UNIT III -- The Age of Richard Wright 

UNIT IV — Invisible Men 

UNIT V — The Age of Integration 

UNIT VI -- New Black Consciousness ( M VJe Walk in the Way 
of the New World” ) 
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WilAT IS BLACK? 



I . Ob i e c. t i vo s 

A. To awaken the initial interest of students in the varied art forms 
of Black culture in America 

B. To discover the students 1 knowledge of, interest in, and attitude 
toward Black culture at: the outset of the course 

C. To introduce selected relevant and/or contemporary aspects of the 
unique experience of the Black man in American society and thus 

to demonstrate his special, creative contributions to the American 
heritage in words, song, and art 

D. To present the essential differences in Black philosophy as 
epitomized through the positions of Booker T. Washington and 

W. E. B. DuBois, and thus to set the stage for those influences 
on subsequent developments in Black culture 

II. Suggested Materials 



A. Attitudinal and Factual Survey Materials* 

B. Literature 

1. "That Word Black," Langston Hughes, Lan gston Hughes Reader 
(New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1958) 

Hughes 1 ' famous character Simple discusses the most pervasive 
color metaphor in our language and suggests reversing the 
. connotations of black and white to show that black is beautiful. 

2. Letter to Roland from W. E. B. DuBois, The Crisis , March, 1928, 
Copyright by NAACP 

DuBois' short letter responds to one he received from a young 
Black bey who objected to the magazine Crisis referring to 
Black Americans as Negroes. The semantic concept of confusing 
the name and the thing is the substance of DuBois' reply. 

3. "Black Misery," Langston Hughes, Black Misery (New York: Paul 

Ericksson, Inc., 1969) 

In the format of "Happiness is..." this excerpt from the 
book Black Misery depicts in pictures aiid words, with humor 
and poignancy what "misery is" to a young Black child. 



*See appendix, pages ii and iii 
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4. "We Wear the Mask," Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Bl ack V oice s , 

Abrah* -n Chapman, ed . (New York: Mentor, 1968) 

The speaker cries out angrily at the duplicity of anguished 
ft lack souls hiding their agonies behind grinning faces and 
averted eyes. A warning to the world outside is implied in 
the last lines of this powerful poem. 

5. "Santa Claus Is a. White Man," John Henrik Clarke, The Best 
Short Stories by N e gro Writer s (New York: Little, Brown, 1967) 

This story is a poignant study of a little Black boy's 
happiness, fear, and finally his disillusionment because 
of what he experiences of the white man's attitude.. It 
parallels two themes in Hughes' "Black Misery" -•'the white 
Santa Claus and the little Black boy, and the white's 
suspicions that any Black child must be a thief. 

6. "'Black' Is a Country," LeRoi Jones, Home (New York: William 

Morrow 6c Co. , 1966) 

Taken from Jones' collection of essays in Home, this is a 
powerfully written work in which Jones applies the rationale 
of national ism- -serving one's own interests (exemplified both 
by colonial countries in justifying their imperialism and by 
emerging new nations seeking self -determination) --to the struggle 
of the Black man in America, a struggle that must result in the 
Black's independence for his own national interest. 

7. Forewarcl , Chapter I and conclusion, Manchild in the Promised Land » 

Claude Brown (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1965 and Signet, 

1966) 

The foreward of Manchild presents Brown's picture of the Black 
who migrated north to the promised land to find not only that „ 
he had not been delivered, but that he still retained the 
frustrations, rejections and anger of his forefathers. The 
first chapter sets the tone, locale, and situation of the 
young Claude i:.* the Harlem ghetto; the last recalls the fears, 
the dreams and the realities of those Harlem streets that were 
his home. 

8. The Me Nobody Knows , Stephen Joseph, ed. (New York: Avon 

Books, 1969) 

This anthology of essays, compositions, and poetry written by 
children of the ghetto reveals the quality of Black life in 
these surroundings, along with the interests, needs, sensitivity, 
and insight of these young people. 
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9. "The Atlanta Exposition Address," (1895), Booker T. 

Washington, Up from 8* 1 a very > from Three Nep.ro Classic s 
(New York: Avon Books, 1965) 

"Of Booker T. Washington and Others," W. E. B. DuBois, 

The Souls of Black Folk , from Three N egro Classics (New York: 
Avon Books, 1965) 

"Booker T . and W. E. B.," Dudley Randall, Poetr y, Afro-American 
Literature Series, Adams, Conn, Slepian, eds. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1970) 

The last, a poem, summarizes the positions of Washington 
snd DuEois in the above selections, the former advocating 
economic improvement of the Black via vocational and technical 
training, the latter urging the education of the mind. 

C. Art 

"A society is a grouping of people; its culture is their way 
of life. The art of a people accordingly begins when they 
start thinking of themselves as a social group •••'The Negro 
artist 1 did not reach his twenty-first birthday in 1945, nor 
did 'Negroes enter the main stream of American art' when the 
United States Information Service decided in 1958 that they 
had done so. The art of American Negroes has always been a 
minority art in the main stream of American culture... It began 
when the American Negroes emerged as a group and it will 
continue as long as they think of themselves as a group, which 
they will do for generations after they are full partners in 
their native democracy,.. 

They do not think of themselves ’simply as American artists’, 
whose primary tasks are to seek fuller 'integration in American 
life 1 and identification with ’mid-twentieth century inter- 
nationalism’ . They regard themselves as Negro artists who are 
also American artists. They intend to rise with their people, 
not away from them; and so they want their work, through widening 
and deepening of their artist -audience relationships, to aid a 
great struggle for deserved satisfactions and fulfilment." 

Cedrie Dover, American Negro Art (New York: New York Graphic Press, 

1960, p. 44C) 

1. Visual representations of the stereotype and anti-stereotype 
in art 




a. Stereotype 
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1) Artists and works (page and plate references from 
American Negro Art, by Cedric Dover) 

a) Robert Blackburn -- The Toiler (page 14) 

h) John Biggcrs — The Cradle (page 22) 

c) Charles White - Italia Jackson (page 49) 

d) Horace Pippen — Cabin in the Cotton (page 74, plate 10) 

e) John Robinson -- My Grandparents (page 76) 

f) Henry Tanner — "he Banjo Lesson (plate 23) 

g) Ed Wilson — Minority Man (plate 77) 

2) Discussion questions 

a) What are the stereotypes? 

b) How do these works display these types? 

c) From whose point of view are they displayed? 
b. Antics tereotype 

1) Artists and works (page and plate references from 
American Negro Art , by Cedric Dover) 

a) Aaron Douglas -- Marian Anderson (page 33) 

b) William Johnson — Jesus and the Three Marys (plate 11) 

c) Charles White — Sojourner Truth and Booker T. 
Washington (opposite page 92) 

d) Richard Dempsey — Dr. Charles Richard Drew (page 130) 

e) Richmond Barth£ -- General Dessalines (plate 69) 

f) Sargent Johnson — Forever Free (plate 73) 

2) Discussion questions 

a) How do these works differ from the first group? 

b) What are the signs of a varying attitude? 

2. Black is Beautiful 

a. Black symbolism in art (discussion suggested in sample 
lesson plan at conclusion of unit) 
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b . Individual works by Blacks describing Black people 

(Note: It is within this grouping that the teacher 

should develop the greatest individuality of material* 
Possible other sources of Black representations by 
African-Americans could be Gordon Parks 1 photographs, 
those of James Latimer Allen, photographs from Eb mv , 

Jet, and other Black publications, posters, etc* 

The art works listed below appear in American Negro Art ,)* 

1) Richmond Earthd -- The Negro Looks Ahead (cover) 

2) Aaron Douglas — Mr, Baker (page 11) 

3) Robert Blackburn -- The Toiler (page 14) 

4) Three views of n a way of life 11 

a) Fred Flemister -- Man with Brush (plate 38) 

b) James Reed -- Depressed (plate 38) 

c) Lois Mailou — Jennie (plate 38) 

5) Archibald Motley (plate 52) 

a) Stomp 

b) Gettin 1 Religion 

c) Chicken Shack 

6) Allan Crite -- Tyre Jumping (plate 53) 

7) Elizabeth Catlett -- Mother and Child (plate 75) 

8) Heads (plate 76) by 

a) William Artis 

b) Elizabeth Catlett 

c) Selma Burke 

D. Music — African Backgrounds and Negro Folk Music 
1. African Music 

a. Suggested Recordings 
1) General 

a) African Music % Folkways 8852 

b) Bantu Music » Columbia CL213 



ome of the works viewed in the anti-stereotype section might be re-viewed here. 
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2) Vest African 

a) Mil sic of the Came ro on s , Vanguard 7023, 7032 

b) Music of the Western Con to » Folkways FE AA27 
Notes 

1) Background 

In the Vest African cultures, music played a functional 
role in the life of the individual and the community. 

a) Certain songs sung to make group labor easier or to 
court women 

b) Others used in religious ceremonies or in 
preparation for battle 

c) Music involved in all aspects of life, all members 
of community participating 

d) Music not an "art,” but everyday aspect of life 

2) Characteristics 

African music differs from European music not only in 
fundamental purposes, but also in structure and style. 

a) Emphasis' on the rhythmic element of music, with 
extensive use of polyrhythm (simultaneous use of 
separate superimposed rhythms) 

b) The importance of timbre in vocal as well as 
instrumental music 

(1) Timbre* serving to define individual parts in 
polyrhythmic music 

(2) Timbre so highly developed in percussion instru- 
ments that West African drum language based on 
phonetic reproduction of word sounds 

c) A conception of vocal technique which stresses the use 
of timbre primarily to express states of feeling and 

to add melodic diversity; "refined” tone quality in the 
European manner not cultivated 

d) The call-and-response structure (antiphony) in which 
a chorus of voices responds to a sung statement by an 
individual 

e) Employment of scales which differ from European diatonic 
lowering of third and seventh steps of diatonic approxi- 
mates African scale 
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c. Suggested Areas of Discussion 

1) African musical practices as contrasted with European 
practices in rhytlmi, vocal techniques, melody, and 
use of instruments 

2) Hearing African music with African musical standards 
and values in mind 

2. Negro Folk Music 

a. Work Songs 

1) Suggested Recordings 

a) Work songs 

(1) Negro Music of America , Folkways P50G 

(2) Work Songs , Stinson SLP87 

b) Field Hollers 

Leadbelly -- Last Sessions, Vol. I , Folkways FP241 

2) Notes 

a) First slaves probably began singing African work 
songs in their original form. The suppression of 
African culture by the slave owners caused the 
character of work music to change to fit the social 
and cultural context of slavery. Many features of 
African style survived, e.g., the "call-and-response" 
technique. 

b) "Field hollers 11 were the distinctive cries of 
individual Negro fanners and sharecroppers of 
post-slave days. The hollers were long, wailing 
cries characterized by a vocal "slap" in the voice, 
directly traceable to West African vocal practice. 

c) "Blue 11 notes, the lowered third and seventh steps 
of the diatonic, were employed. 

3) Suggested Areas of Discussion 

a) The structure and style of work songs 

b) The significance of work songs to an enslaved people 

c) African influences in work songs 
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b. Spirituals 

1) Suggested Recordings 

a) prayer Meeting^ Folkways P41S 

b) Fis k Jubilee Singers, Foilway s FG3526 

c) Hah alia jack s on ? N ew po r t , 1958, Columbia CLS071 

2) Notes 

a) In the mid 1700*s the American Protestant churches, 
which formerly bad not attempted to convert the 
slaves to Christianity, began to undergo a change 
in attitude. Within fifty years most churches had 
reversed these attitudes and an enthusiastic 
conversion movement was in progress. 

b) Negro works ongs contained aspects of African ritual. 

The ,f ring shout" preserved the important elements 

of African ritual while avoiding l^rotestant 
condemnation of dancing. Worshippers shuffled 
around in a ring never crossing feet, for * 'crossing 
the feet meant dancing." Rhythmic handclapping 
and singing accompanied ring shouts. 

c) Services were often characterized by highly 
emotional, intensely rhythmic sermons. The 
congregation responded with exclamations and shouts . 

d) Many spirituals were based on European hymns. 

Scales were altered, syncopation added, accents shifted, 
voicing of parts changed. In the final form, 
very little remained of the original hymn. 

e) Gospel singing is still a flourishing endeavor in 

the United States, firmly rooted in the tradition 
of spirituals, , 

3) Suggested Areas of Discussion 

a) The blending of African and European elements in 
many spirituals 

b> The role of music in the American Negro * s religious 
life contrasted with the role of music in the life 
of most white Americans 
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c. Blues 

1) Suggested Recordings 

a) Big Bill's B l ues a Big Bill Broonay, Epic BE 22017 

b) Blues Box , Verve Folkways FT 30113 b 

2) Notes 

a) Background 

The various hollers and cries which could be heard 
across Southern fields were forerunners of a more 
significant form of Negro folk music- -blues . 

b) Characteristics, form and style 

(1) A three line verse structure in which the 
first line is repeated. The third is a 
rhyming line. 

(2) A twelve bar musical structure with a standard 
basic harmonic progression 

(3) "Blue" notes important melodic feature 

(4) Vocal effects such as whoops, cries, and 
moans to heighten expressiveness 

(5) Blues form relatively standardized, though 
different styles reflect regional character, 
e.g., country blues, urban blues, classic blues 

(6) Blues an extremely personal folk music 

(a) Verses usually statements by singer about 
his own life 

(b) V erses usually deal with life's harsher 
realities, but in an objective way, with 
sentiment as well as bitterness absent 

3) Suggested Areas of Discussion 

a) The blues form . 

b) Blues as an intensely personal form of expression 

c) Blues as an expression of Black attitudes and experience 
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D. Film 

1* Nov Is the Ti me. (32 minutes, b/w, WCAU-TV, Anti-Defamation 
League, B r nai Brith, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York City) 

• Ruby Dee and Ossie Davis speak the words of Black poets 
and political figures in a film that recreates the the 
long, slow struggle toward equal rights set against photographs 
and film sequences, and accompanied by a musical background 
and production that, add immeasurably to the presentation. 

It presents material from various decades of the 20Lh century 
and various attitudes of Black people, with emphasis on 
growing aggressiveness. It is recommended that the teacher 
familiarise himself with the poetic and political material 
used before showing the film. (1967) 

2. Black History: Lost, Stolen or Strayed (40 minutes, b/v, 

Ant i -Defamation League, B'nai Britb, 315 Lexington Avenue, 

New York City) 

In this shortened version of the award -winning CBS-TV 
documentary, Bill Cosby leads the viewer on a guided tour 
through a history of at tiludes--both Black and white-- 
and their accumulated effect on Black Americans. Cosby 
reviews Black American achievements left out of the history 
books, the absence of recognition of Africa r s contributions 
to Western culture, and the changing Hollywood portrayal of the 
Black American. Either this film or Now Is the Time offers 
material appropriate to introducing the concept of rr What is Black? 11 
(1968) 

3. Booker T. Washington (18 minutes, b/w, 1966 Encyclopedia 
Britaimica, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611) 

This film records the story of Booker T. Washington from his 
early years to his adulthood, highlighting the struggles and 
accomplishments of his life, including his recommendation of 
vocational training for the Black man. 

4. Soul (25 minutes, color, Bailey Film Associates, 11559 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, 90025) 

Narrated by Ray Charles, this film, originally produced by CBS 
in 1968 explains how the. frustrations and depression of the 
African American stimulated spirituals, jazz, revival music, 
blues and soul. It can be shown to enrich the musical portion of 
the unit. 

5. The Game (17 minutes, b/w. Grove Press Cinema 16 Library, 

80 University Place, New York, New York 10003) 

Produced in 1967, this film shows Black and Puerto Rican 
teenagers acting out their lives in a series of games that 
illustrate their life in the ghetto of New York City. The 
film might be used in conjunction with The Me Nobody Knows . 
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III. Stirpes l ad App r o a ch c s n nd T e a ch i n g S t r a t e g 1 c s 

A. Introductory Remarks 

Any or all of the literary works listed under Literature in this or 
any other unit may be used at the teacher's discretion, along with 
appropriate film, art or music enrichment. However, cert xin pieces 
sometimes appear to work more naturally with one another, whereas 
others may he presented more profitably alone. Nonetheless, irrespec- 
tive of what particular pieces are used in this unit to awaken the 
student's initial interest, WHAT IS BLACK? should properly culminate 
with the VJasliingfcon-DuBois debate and the Randall poem that summarizes 
these positions so as to implement Objective D. 

B. Possible Combinations and Rationale 




1. Connotative overtones 

a. "That Word Black" 

b. Letter to Roland 

c. "Black Misery" 

2. Personalizing the material 

a . The Me Nobody Knows 

b. "We Wear the Mask" 

c. "Black Misery" 

3. Stereotypes; anti-stereotypes; Black is beautiful (See sample lesson 
plan at conclusion of unit.) 

a. "That Word Black" 

b. Letter to Roland 

c. Art presentation 

d. "We Wear the Mask" 

e. Now Is the Time (film) 

4. The separate experience 

a. "'Black" Is a Country," expounding a separate existence 

b. Excerpts from Hanchild in a Promised Land , living a separate 
existence 

5. Black responses to a white world 
a. "Black Misery" 

b^ "Santa Claus Is a White Man" 

c. "We Wear the Mask" 
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d. "That Word Black" 

e. "'Black’ Is a Country" 

f« "The Atlanta Exposition Address" 
g. "Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others" 

6. Two major influences on the Black experience 

a. "The Atlanta Exposition Address" 

b. "Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others" 

C. Sequence and Strategies 

1. Sample lesson plan integrating art and literature as motivation for 
unit (See lesson at conclusion of unit.) 

a. Color associations 

b* Art-literature integration 

c. . Follow up activities 

1) Showing of film, Now Is the T.ime 

2) Assignment of poem, "We Wear the Mask" 

2. Personalizing the material 

a. Reading aloud and discussion of "We Wear the Mask" 

1) What is a mask? 

2) Do we all wear masks? If so, why? when? 

3) What are masks intended to conceal? 

4) What is the "mask" in this poem? 

5) What does it conceal? 

b. The Me Nobody Knows --activities and discussion 
1) Motivation 

a) Purpose: To elicit from students a quick aiid immediate 

assessment of one or two of their distinguishing 
personal characteristics or qualities 

b) Procedure 

(1) Ask students the question, "What are you?" 
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(2) Have students answer orally in round-robin 
fashion, one statement per student, OR ask 
students to write two or three quick responses 
on a sheet of paper within a very limited time 
period and have volunteers read theirs aloud. 

2) Development 

a) Distribute The Me Nobody Knows and ask students 

to read through book at home quickly and recommend 
those selections that especially appealed to or 
moved them • 

b) Follow up with discussion and reading of selections 
chosen by students 

3) Assignment 

A creative work- -poem, essay, montage, collage, tape-- 
by the student entitled, "The He Nobody Knows" or 
similar, emulating the feeling of the book 

3, Reactions of Blacks to a white world (their troubles in a white 
world) , using any or all of the following* 

a. "Black Misery" 

b. "Santa Claus Is a White Man" 

c. Ekcerpts from Manchild 

d. 1,1 Black' Is a Country" 

* (Note :' Music lesson using work songs, spirituals, blues might 
be included in this portion of the unit.) 

A. Two intellectual approaches to the Black experience in white 
America by spokesmen of the late 19th and early 20th century 

a. Materials 

1) "The Atlanta Exposition Address" 

2) "Of Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others" 

b. Presentation 

1) Reading of two above selections prior to lesson 

2) Presentation of poem, "Of Booker T. and W. E. B,," by 
Dudley Randall, to spark discussion of selections 

a) Discussion: Does Randall present their respective 

positions fairly? 

b) Substantiation: Students should be able to cite 

specific references from the two selections 
to verify fairness of presentation or to 
take exception to possible oversimplif ication. 
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SAMPLE LESSON* 



( 

I* Ob j ec lives 



Literature -Art Integration 



A. To correlate art and literature as indicated under B below, and to 
encourage a team teaching experience 

B. To implement theme and concepts under Art (II, C ) 

1; Visual representations of the stereotype and anti-stereotype 
of the Black man 

2. Works suggesting n Black is Beautiful" 

II. Preparation and Motivation for Lesson (Previous Day) 

A. Color associations with word black , with word white 

B. Assignment of reading: "That Word Black" by Langston Hughes 

Letter to Roland by W. E. B. Dubois 



III. Materials for Actual Lesson 



A. 


Above written materials 




B. 


Opaque projector and screen 




C-. 


Text: Dover, Cedric, American Nesiro 
Graphic Art Society, 1968), pages as 
of Unit I 


Art (New York: New York 

indicated in Art section 



IV. Presentati on 

A. Stereotype and anti-stereotype 

1. Visual representations (See listings under Art, C, 1, a and b.) 

2. Description and discussion with each picture, developing 
questions listed under 1, a, 2), and b, 2) 

B. Concept of Black is Beautiful 

1. Discussion of Hughes piece, "That Word Black," especially 
in conjunction with student associations and the artistic 
concept that all pigments mixed together are black, but in 
light all colors become white (Daylight vs. Night) 




* It is recommended that this lesson- be used at the outset of the unit if it 
.is to be used in this form. 
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2. Discussion of DuBois letter 

a. Does the word equal the thing? (Cite name changes of St, 

' Petersburg to Leningrad, etc.) 

b. What has been the effect of the expression "Black is 
beautiful"? on Blacks? on whites? 

3. Visual presentation of responses of the Black artist to 
"Black is beautiful" idea ari class discussion (See listings 
under Art, C, 2, b. ) 

V < Follow-up Possibilities 

A. Showing of film. Now Is the Time , which pictures stereotypes, anti- 
stereotypes, Black is beautiful as it speaks the words of Black poets 
and political figures 

B. Reading of poem, "We Wear the Mask," recited in the film 

C. Reading of LeRoi Jones 1 "’Black 1 Is a Country" for concept of 
Black independence and nationalism, suggested by lesson and by 
f i 1m 
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